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Sfie Purpled Cross. 


HE old man came slowly down the hill, until he reached 

the little grey bridge which spans the silver-streaming 
Oona. There he paused, looking down wistfully at the crystal 
waters which sang softly to him while he rested. Purling 
beneath the shadow of the arches, rippling over pebbles and 
golden sands, they seemed to him to difluse through the in- 
tense heat of the July day a soothing atmosphere of coolness 
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and relief. The very sight of them affected him like a clear, 
refreshing draught. He thought of his youth when, in the 
glassy pools beyond the mill, he had leaped to the lure of the 
stream, plunging to bathe in its sparkling deeps. 

And then he remembered Teigue, his youngest son, who was 
in France, and strove to picture what July in France would 
mean: a burning sun, and the smoke of battle, and the 
' struggle, and dust, and death. 

““ No cool stream like the Oona there,’’ he said to himself, 
glancing from the shining waters to the village in the hollow, 
a cluster of white houses, with the incense of noon hearths 
eddying heavenward, and the spire of the church rising above 
them, like a sentinel against the .gold-touched blue. ‘‘ No 
peace an’ quiet at all, like what’s on the green fields 0’ Lish- 
beg this minute, an’ the haymakers busy, an’ the corn ripen- 
ing. An’ no time to rest, God help them, leanin’ across a wee 
bridge to listen to the sweet singin’ of a stream. Poor 
Teigue! But he’d be to go. . . . An’ sure, ’tis the will o’ 
God. He knows the beginnin’ an’ end of it all.’ 

Pondering, he stood with one thin, wrinkled hand resting 
on the coping of the bridge, the other grasping his hazel stick, 
while his mild, grey eyes—very youthful and clear, despite 
his sixty-eight years—were fixed on some far point of the 
pearl-tipped hills. He was a tall man of slender build, with 
a peculiarly noble and striking type of face. His hair was 
perfectly white, but his features held yet a freshness, almost 
a boyishness, which seemed to radiate from the fine, un- 
troubled eyes, and to have much to do with the pleasant, 
though faintly austere, curving of the lips. His life had 
always been essentially spiritual: he did not look at religion 
with worldly eyes, but saw, rather, all things of earth through 
the eyes of religion. Living is more a matter of thoughts and 
deeds than of years, and Eamonn MacDermott’s existence 
could have been reckoned in a multitude of thoughts and 
deeds, that revealed invariably the influence of the truth and 
beauty of some phase of his religious beliefs. 

“Aye,” he said, communing with himself as he moved 
away from the bridge, ‘‘ He sees the greatness an’ smallness 
of it. Sure, God help me, I cannot help thinkin’ on tsar 
how terrible weenshie it is beside a single drop o’ the Sacred 
Blood men spilled on Calvary. ‘Tis quéer how like a great 
picture it is in my mind. . . . The little Rosary of the 
Precious Blood keeps with me every minute, sure; that clear; 
an’ little bits of it that I mind, like a prayer in mny head.) #), 
An’ the little Teigue, no more than a boy, the Blessed Mother 
Stard hrm ey 7 

He was near the village now. A man with a hay-rake on 
his shoulder came from a field, and greeted him. 

“God save you, Eamonn,’’ he said, halting. 

“And you, too, Conor. "Tis the fine weather for the hav 
that’s in it, glory be to God.” : 

“Deed aye. "Tis awful warm. ‘There never was such a 
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time for the hay, thank God. But it must be terror for them 
that’s in the trenches.”’ 

Conor Cassidy realised all at once that he should not have 
said that, and immediately added: ‘‘ The weather, though, 
may be another kind, there. They say ’tis a different, plea- 
sant land, France, where oranges an’ grapes grow, even be 
the roadside. An’ a nice, juicy orange, now, that ye'd pluck, 
passin’ by. . . . An’ I hear Larry Regan’s comin’ home. 
He can tell us.”’ ‘ ; 

“Ah,” said Eamonn, thinking for an instant how fine it 
would be, were Teigue returning. ‘‘ So he is. The mother 
was tellin’ me. ’Tis the mercy of God he was spared to her. 
Wounded an’ all, the burden’s off her mind to know he’s safe.” 

“Tis the glad woman she is, this day, Eamonn. An 
what news of Teigue? Any letter these last days ?’’ 

‘* No letter, Conor. No news at all. But please God We 

Eamonn MacDermott looked into the distance with fearless, 
trusting eyes. And though the thought occurred to him then 
that Teigue might nevér come back, he was undismayed. He 
would be resigned to the Divine Will. ‘Teigue was a good 
lad, and a staunch Catholic. 

‘‘ But as you said to me, Conor,’’ he went on, after the 
little pause, “it must be terrible, surely, for them in the 
trenches on a day like this. Down at the bridge yonder I was 
thinkin’ what ’tis maybe like. Sure, ’tis not Teigue alone, 
or me alone, but the poor hearts o’ them all, that the war’s 
breakin’. God help me, Conor; I don’t know what to be 
thinkin’ or speakin’, but I hope an’ trust ’twill soon end, an’ 
that every sore heart o’ them prayin’ at home will be eased. 
’Tis all we can do, Conor, to comfort them that’s watchin’ an’ 
waitin’ at home, an’ to pray for them like Teigue—an’—an’ 
not to be afraid.”’ 

“’That’s the brave man’s way,’’ said Conor Cassidy, as 
Eamonn moved off. ‘‘ While there’s life there’s hope, an’ 
wherever you are, Kamonn ’’—he followed him a step or twe, 
and spoke earnestly—‘‘ there’s a power more that cheers a 
man an’ shows him how to shoulder trouble. Teigue ’Il come 
back to you, never fear.’’ 

Conor Cassidy strode buoyantly toward his cottage on the 
hillside. 

““ An’ if God doesn’t let the poor lad come to me,’’ thought 
Eamonn, “ sure, some other man, with a son in the midst o’ 
danger, will see him crossin’ his threshold again. . . But 
‘Teigue, alannah. Ry 

He began to think of his errand to the church. He saw it 
now, gray and quiet-looking, amid the scattered trees, with 
the granite and marble stones of the graves visible above the 
guarding wall of rough-hewn, well-fitted slabs of rock. ‘The 
church and its surroundings, the graceful spire, and pillared 
belfry, the plain Gothic style of architecture, the stately old 
trees, the tomb-stones keeping silent vigil, as it seemed—all 
had a look of calm, satisfying strength, ‘The old man stood 
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in the cool shade of a beech and contemplated with pleasure 
the hallowed ensemble. He stood often like that, letting his 
eye dwell on finely-fashioned details, or on the whole sacred 
structure, raised there by the love of the parish priest of 
Lishbeg and his faithful parishioners. And a passer-by might 
have perceived that in Eamonn MacDermott himself there was 
a suggestion of the same tranquil strength which character- 
ised the appearance of the building he was admiring. 

Presently he entered the Church. The interior was cool 
and inviting. His eyes roved around it with a glance of grate- 
ful appreciation: the chaste ornamentation, delicate tints, 
striking pictures, and finely-moulded statues seemed to him 
enhanced in significance because of the subdued lights from 
the tall, stained windows. It was a simple loveliness befitting 
the House of God. 

But he did not pause to admire. Looking at last towards 
the altar, stained delicate rose in the glow from the sanctuary 
lamp, he went slowly along the aisle. At the end he genu- 
flected reverently, moved some distance on the Epistle side of 
the altar, and knelt in the seat nearest the rails. He began 
to pray. 

Before him stood a great Crucifix of whitish wood, upon 
which he looked with rapt and child-like gaze, his aged fea-- 
tures seeming, in the rich-toned radiance, transfigured, lumi- 
nous with peace; while his thoughts were afar, on Calvary. 
And when he had prayed, he drew from the pocket of his frieze 
coat a Rosary beads and a prayer book which he opened at a 
page marked by a religious leaflet. And from the page he 
read ‘‘ The Short Rosary of the Precious Blood,’’ which he 
began to recite slowly, reading at intervals from the book, and 
contemplating the sculptured representation of Christ cruci- 
fied, while he meditated on each mystery. 

And having come to the seventh mystery, he laid down the 
book, and repeating in a devout whisper the words, “ Jesus 
shed blood and water from His wounded side,’’ he raised his 
eyes and saw the Crucifix with a clear light slanting upon it 
from a high window, so that the Figure was strangely life- 
like, and each detail of the artist’s work most distinct. The 
mark of the wound in the side looked vividly red; the hands 
and feet were ruddy; the brow beneath the thorns bore crim- 
soned streaks; a splash of red stained the bended knee; and 
the great cross was purpled where blood had dripped. And 
as he thought of Calvary he visioned the Saviour of men 
raised up so, on such a cross, with a confusion of men warring 
against men, frenzied and heedless, beneath it. And he 
prayed : 

*‘ Eternal Father, I offer Thee the merits of the most 
precious Blood of Jesus, Thy beloved Son, and my divine 
Redeemer, for all my relatives, friends, and enemies; for the 
poor, the sick, and the afflicted; and for all those for whom 
Thou knowest and willest that I should pray.”’ 
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He closed the book, and having returned it to his pocket, he 
bowed his head and prayed in particular for his own child. 

‘Ts my cross,’ he murmured, coming from the church a 
few minutes later, ‘‘ He that gave it to me ’ll give the strength 
to bear it. God’s will be done.’’ 


So, each day of July, because it was the month of the Pre- 
cious Blood, did Eamonn MacDermott say his Rosary at the 
purpled cross. On one of these days, as he emerged from the 
church, he perceived a uniformed figure approaching him with 
a smile. 

“Why, Larry Regan, but I’m glad to see you back!” 
cried Eamonn, thinking of Mrs. Regan’s lightened heart. 

And on another of these days, while seated with his family 
at breakfast, he received an official letter. His heart fluttered, 
the fine face paled and quivered, as he scanned it. But God 
was with him then. Oh, he was strong! For in tones 
superbly calm, tender with resignation and love, he spoke. 
‘* Kneel down,”’ he said, ‘‘ and say a prayer for Teigue. He’s 
dead.’’ P. J. O’Connor-Durry. 


Come auto Me! 


When the burden of sorrow grows heavy 
And the pain seems too cruel to bear, 
When the tear-drops have darkened the sunshine, 
And drenched all Life’s hope-blossoms fair— 
In the day, when grim loneliness claims you, 
In the night, when your heart seems to break, 
Softly whispers the Voice of the Master, 
““ Will you bear it, My Child, for My sake?”’ 


“Will you bear it for Me? I have loved you 
With the love of the Infinite God! 

Oh! remember! your name was before Me 
As the way of My Passion I trod. 

Ev’ry blow of the terrible scourging, 
Ev’ry thorn of My torturing crown, 

Was the work of your sins, and they fashioned 
The Cross whose rude weight bore Me down. 


Now, My child, I have sent you this sorrow, 
I have laid on your shoulders a cross, 
But ’tis fashioned by love; I am near you 
‘To soften the pain of your loss. 
Ask Me, then, for My grace, and for courage ; 
Ask for comfort—I have it to give— 
I have died for your sake; I will aid you 
With strength now, for My sake, to live!’ | 
RON, 
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Summer Flower Lore. 


HERE is a beautiful poem written by Mrs. Dorothy 


Gurney, the first and last verses of which especially 


appeal to all lovers of flowers : 


“The Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of the world, 
And He set there an angel warden 
In a garment of light unfurled. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


I think when we look around us, and see the fragrant and 
beautiful blossoms, some merely ornamental, others useful 
medicinally, for food, and a variety of things, even the most 
sceptical must pause for a moment, and praise the Creator. 

‘here are various and beautiful legends woven round our 
summer flowers which are beautifying gardens, woods and 
fields, and one of the prettiest is the tale of the love of the 
nightingale for the rose—which comes to us from the far East, 
where the queen of all the flowers is, if anything, more popular 
than she is with us, and has taken very kindly to her new 
home. We read in a Persian legend that once the rose was 
pure white, but the nightingale fell madly in love with the 
sweet flower, and pressed his breast against her thorny stem, 
and the sharp spikes pierced through his breast, and his blood 
dyed the spotless petals. 

Another story explains the bright tints of the rose are owing 
to the fact that Eve kissed its white blossoms in the Garden 
of Eden, where the fragrant blossom first flourished, and in 
old books of Mythology we read that it owes its colour and 
fragrance to a cup of nectar which Cupid flung over it one day 
when he was in a merry mood! : F 


“ ”Ts said, as Cupid danced among 

- The gods, he down the nectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed 
Made it forever after red.” 


More or less belief is still existing in the sympathy of the 
vegetable kingdom for human suffering, and one gardener 
wrote : 

“1 prayed all night for my employer, who was very ill, 
and the flowers on my window-sill drooped, and I said to my- 
self that they were dead, But towards morning they picked 
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up, and I was sure enough the master was better. And the 
same thing happened to flowers that I had sent to his bedroom. 
They were dying and they came to life again, and I knew 
when those flowers picked up that he was better.” 

In pagan times the rose was dedicated to Venus by the 
Romans and Greeks, and to Holda, or Hulda by the Northern 
nations, but in Christian times this beautiful blossom, like 
the lily, is dedicated to Our Blessed Lady. It has always 
been considered a bridal flower ; and in classic times, chaplets 
of roses crowned both the bride and bridegroom—a ‘custom 
which still lingers in some countries of Europe. 

Once the lily was dedicated to Juno, but, as I have already 
said, it has been given over to the Madonna, and also to many 
of the saints. S. Antoine de Padue is often represented in 
holy pictures carrying the blessed Babe in one arm and a 
sheaf of lilies in the other. 

Added to these beautiful legends there are many quaint old 
superstitions or “ pishogues,’’ as we call them in Ireland, 
which may amuse my readers. 

If a young girl wishes to know if she will be married, let 
her go backwards, without speaking a word, into a garden on 
Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, which she must keep in 
a clean sheet of paper without looking at it until Christmas 
day, when it should be as fresh as in June; then she must 


_ place it in her bosom, and he who is to be her husband will 


come and claim it. 

The pretty blue speedwell, which in some places is called 
“Jump up and kiss me,” is supposed to bring luck to the 
wearer. 

Varied indeed are the legends concerning the poppy. Girls 
wishing to test their lover’s fidelity put a poppy leaf in the 
palm of one hand, and strike it sharply with the other. If it 
makes a loud, crackling noise it denotes sincerity; but if it 
breaks, the lad will prove false; and so the brilliant leaves 
were in some places called ‘‘ Tell-tales.”” This custom still 
prevails in parts of Ireland, England, Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland and France, the flower is also sometimes called 
“The Confession Rose,’’ and ‘‘ Crack Rose.” 

Red poppies were said to have sprung from the blood of the 
dragon killed by St. Margaret, and another legend tells us 
that they bore in the centre the representation of the Holy 
Cross. The Romans offered them to the dead, because of their 
narcotic properties, which caused them to be associated with 
the goddess Nox, or night, and with Morpheus, the god of 
sleep. In Ireland I have often heard them called “ Sore 
Eyes,” and, as a child there, was warned against gathering 
them lest they should injure my sight. 

Heather, especially the white variety, is said to bring great 
good luck to the finder, but, like the four-leaved shamrock, it 
should never be given away. 

The beautiful golden gorse or furze, with its fragrant per- 
fume, is also said to be lucky, and there is a quaint saying in 
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my dear old home, Bandon: ‘ The only time when it is 
allowable for a man to beat his wife is when no furze is in 
bloom,” which is practically never, as all the year round you 
find odd blooms. I also heard that horses which were fed on 
it grew moustaches, and was shown animals with long hair 
round their mouths. 

Shakespeare in one of his sonnets says : 

“The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, though to 
itself it only live and die.”’ 

And our beloved Moore writes in one of his beautiful poems : 


“* Yet, no—not words, for they 
But half can tell love’s feeling ; 
Sweet flowers alone can say 
What passion fears revealing. 
A once bright rose’s wither’d leaf, 
A tow’ring lily broken— 
Oh these may paint a grief 
No words could e’er have spoken. 


Not such, my gay gazelle, 
The wreath thou speedest over 
Yon moonlit dale, to tell 
My lady how I love her. 
And, what to her will sweeter be 
Than gems the richest, rarest, 
From ‘Truth’s immortal tree 
One fadeless leaf thou bearest. 
NELLIE M. SARGENT. 


Soferation op Indifference? 


S regards most of the important details of life, too many 

of us seem to resemble Dibdin’s ‘‘ Jolly Young 
Waterman ’’ in that we “‘ rove along thinking of nothing 
at all.’’ Or rather we are vaguely and confusedly trying to 
think of so many detached things at once that when concen- 
tration of thought is urgently called for by some outstanding 
problem we are found wanting, while smugly assuring our- 
selves that somebody else will see to the righting of that 


wrong, or the exposure of that calumny. Unfortunately, no-: 


where does the threadbare dictum in regard to everybody’s 
business being nobody’s business apply with more telling 
force, more persistent repetition, than in the many insidious 
and veiled assaults on the details of what the right-minded 
person innately regards as sacred, or at least unquestionably 
correct. 

Legion is the number of those who shelter their lukewarm- 
ness behind the sickly plea of tolerance. We are not now 
dealing with what Burke had in his mind when he wrote 
that, ‘‘ Toleration is good for all or it is good for none,’’ 
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but rather with that species of backboneless acquiescence in 
things which one knows are really garbled or mis-portrayed 
—hbe the degree of distortion ever so little. ‘‘ My idea of 
an agreeable person,’’ says one of Disraeli’s characters, ‘is 
a person who agrees with me,’’ and many of the ultra-com- 
plaisant ones seem to go on that belief to the extent of con- 
sidering the other side and regulating the expression of their 
feelings accordingly. The path of the easily-pleased and 
non-grumbling individual is easy enough, while the way of 
the stickler for rectitude and fidelity is more than often 
rough-paved. 

Some time ago I happened to visit a music-hall on the 
occasion of the week’s opening performance. A gentleman 
with a red nose, tatterdemalion garments, and fifteen inches 
of ragged cane came on the stage. His vocal effort was 
following by the recital of some stories—the programme 
described him as a ‘‘comedian.’’ One of his opening 
attempts was a crude affair, a vulgar and ill-flavoured legend 
that would probably have appealed keenly to the audience 
of a cross-Channel music-hall. The house received it in 
utter silence, and the red-nosed one’s face fell visibly. He 
had not bargained for this cold want of ‘appreciation of 
his gem of humour. But to my-mind, mere silence was not 
enough, so I hissed—I was close to the stage so very little 
wind was wasted in conveying the hiss to the “ artist’s ’’ ear. 
Immediately I felt a hundred pair of eyes upon me. Five 
score faces turned my way, one half of them seeming to ask 
if I was quite in my senses, and the other half mildly curious 
to know what kind of rare individual I was, probably even 
more mildly wondering how I had so suddenly mustered 
up enough courage to give vent to my disapproval. To be 
sure, not one in that gathering approved the telling of an 
unpleasant tale, but presumably it had never occurred to one 
of them thus to demonstrate their dislike for vulgarity—let 
us charitably suppose that they deemed their silence sufficient 
and effective condemnation. But dumb show is not enough, 
for very often the ‘‘entertainer ’’ takes absence of applause 


as an_ indication that his fare is not coarse or suggestive 


enough, and goes on to thicken his mixture accordingly. I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the gentleman did not 
repeat the particular story at any of his other nightly appear- 
ances in that town, for, as a matter of fact, for the rest of 
the week he eliminated from his recital all narratives of an 
indecorous or ignoble sort, and left with the impression that 
what went well elsewhere did not always find favour in 
Ireland. 

More especially in purifying public amusements have the 
public who patronise and pay for them the remedy in their 
own hands. But it is hard to move a multitude to condem- 
nation—they will put up with all sorts of trash and veiled 
insult rather than have the unpleasantness of any sort of 
fuss, or a feeling that they were not really enjoying them- 
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selves. It is all very well to let the other man have his full 
say, but an audience should never forget that if they cannot 
always call the tune they can cry halt when the operator 
plays in such a fashion as to offend their susceptibilities or 
wound their sense of the fitting. 

Writing in 1792, Dr. Aikin defined Candour as “a leaning 
towards a more favourable judgment than is strictly true,” 
showing that the word has altered its shade of meaning since 
his day. In a Letter to his Son, he says: “ If the hypo- 
critical cant of morals displayed in manifestos, apologies, 
declarations, and other appeals to the public in suspicious 
causes, is, from a notion of candour, to be treated with 
deference, what must be inferred, but that candour is a very 
weak, or a very worldly principle? Closely connected with 
universal profligacy is universal indulgence: and if excuses 
are readily admitted to palliate or explain away manifest 
violations of honour and honesty, the great barriers between 
right and wrong will be in danger of being overthrown.” 
The Doctor’s candour was very like our present-day weakling 
named generous tolerance, but we are in the happier position 
of being under no misapprehension as to the line of de- 
marcation between the false and the true. Yet we prate of 
our broadmindedness, and trot it forth as an excuse for our 
callousness towards deviations by others (in their efforts to 
inform and amuse us), from what we know to be the plain, 
broad lines of veracity. 

How is it that the artist—be he painter, writer, or actor— 
who leans towards the unwholesome and the ultra-realistic, 
is so keen on the repetition of the dictum that to be true to 
itself, art must depict life in all its phases? The high-souled 
portrayer of life, who never feels any anxiety to delve in the 
sewers of human degredation, seems to trouble little about 
parading the right of his art—he leaves that to the depicter 
of the unpleasant. The writer who has’ managed to catch 
the taste of the masses on the other hand shouts aloud that 
the right function of art lies in the appeal to the tastes of 
the multitude, for what, he asks, is the use of art if it is not 
accessible to the man in the street? Each man varies his 
definition to suit his own exposition, ach bearer of what 
Marion Crawford called, ‘‘a name which has been exalted by 
the rhetoric of demagogues from the obscurity to which it 
had been wisely consigned by the judgment of scholars,”’ 
lays down the laws and the aims of art for his own little 
coterie of dutiful followers. Courageous is the man who 
dares to challenge the sanctity of his pronouncements, for 
the docile herd is ready to stare open-mouthed preparatory to 
uttering its chorus of disapproval that anyone should be 
found mad enough to challenge the opinion or the dogma of 
a popular man. How could one who has gained popularity 
err, they ask in effect? But they forget that they are in 
reality but flattering their own vanity, for they fear to dis- 
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cover that their idol has but feet of clay, coupled with an 
overweening opinion of himself, after all. 

In their apparent belief that the purveyors of literature 
and entertainment can present nothing but what should be 
accepted without question, some people seem as full of child- 
like faith as was Paracelsus in his search for the Elixir of 
Life. That ‘‘ read it in a book ’’ buttress for some doubtful 
theory is a little too much in evidence even nowadays, and 
it is surprising what credence even Catholics give to the 
distorted and untrue statements made regarding the vital 
facts and practices of religion. There is no such thing as 
tolerance towards the dishonest opponent of the things which 
one holds sacred—mis-called tolerance in such a case is a 
veritable crime. But there is such a thing as being too 
unutterably lazy to take the trouble of refuting slanders that 
do not affect one personally—since a deep interest in_ the 
progress of the abstract right, the just well-being of one’s 
fellow-man, is not a possession of the many. 

Have you ever noticed that in our town churches there 
are always a number of people who slip out before the prayers 
after Mass are finished? In a country church such a hap- 
pening is rare, partly, perhaps, for the reason that what 
others think is an important factor with the majority of rural 
folk. And the larger the town, the greater the extent of this 
slinking away two minutes before the close of the ceremony. 
Now these people probably think that they are in a hurry 
home, but the surprising part of it is that had, say, the 
sermon lasted seven minutes longer, they would still softly 
steal away just at the same stage in the prayers after Mass. 
They are probably moved by some semi-freakish, impatient 
motive which impels them on, while they labour under the 
belief that if they waited for the finish something wonderful 
would have happened before they got home—some dreadful 
catastrophe which might be prevented by missing the con- 
cluding portion of the ceremonies. They think they are 
in a hurry, but they are really only the victims of a sort of 
cussedness or sense of their own importance in the petty 
scheme of the household. Just the same way with the 
individuals who prate of their broadmindedness. They are 
most probably not very long-suffering, but simply wanting 
in the energy which stands up for the better things at the 
risk of a little personal exertion and discomfiture. 

A libellous or defamatory statement in regard to religion, 
to a community, to some institution appears in a public 
print. How many people are there who fancy that someone 
else will be sure to make the urgently called-for protest? 
They seem to forget that a protest gains in force according 
to the number voicing it, that the authors of scandal regard 
a feeble objection as showing little condemnation by the 
populace as a whole. And what if someone else depends on 
the other man to open his mouth or dip his pen in good 
black ink? The individual should act as if the result 
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depended on his exertion alone, yet that seems such a 
Utopian hope that its repetition appears but waste of time. 
The carelessness of all but the vigilant few is at the back 
of much of the brazen repetition of slanders on Catholicity 
and Irish matters which one comes across time and again. 
Were all of us on the alert—ready to point out his falsehoods 
and his venomous exaggerations to the caricaturist of our 
fair fame—the task of combatting libellous and gross 
delineators of our alleged lives would be not nearly so 
difficult and so unsatisfactory as it is to-day. If a two per 
cent. deviation from the-line of truth is accepted without 
question, depend upon it, the malicious delineator will try 
the effect of a ten per cent. travesty next time. 

No one can defend the bigot—the individual who “ never 
reasons but when he cannot help it, and thinks himself 
outraged by being compelled to descend into the field of 
equal contest ’’—but it seems equally difficult to say a good 
word for the one who takes assaults on what he knows to be 
right in a spirit of complacency. After all the bigot ‘‘ pre- 
possessed in his judgment, and meeting attempts at con- 
futation with pertinacity and anger,’’ must have an allowance 
made for his dogged and blinding sincerity to what he deems 
the true way, whereas our supinely tolerant gentleman has 
no feasible excuse beyond the puerile one of, ‘‘ Too much 
trouble.” 

Wonderful is the interest which the life of the peasant and 
the practices of Catholicity have for the Irish writer of the 
ascendancy and patronising type. The veiled sneer is in 
almost every line, they seem to try and depict the daily lives 
of our rural people only with the idea of holding them up 
to ridicule. They dabble in what they know not of, they 
snigger at what they have guessed, or what they heard 
‘*from Bridget who washes in the kitchen of the Big House,”’ 
or ‘‘the mountain-man who supplies the stable fires with 
peats,’’ and they trot it all forth as their ‘‘ Experiences.’’ 
Admittedly the task of following in the wake of those who 
write with prejudiced pens and distorted vision is a weary 
and an unpleasant one, but so is the work of defending 
oneself from, say, the unprovoked hodily attack of an un- 
principled and aggravating adversary. You may not always 


catch up with the lie, but you can make the path of its - 


successor very difficult indeed. 

Take that instance of the mean and scurrilous article, in 
one of the scare-mongering and catch-penny papers, wherein 
most unfounded statements as to the condition of things in 
Cork were made not long ago. When the lying article was 
first contradicted the paper ‘‘ stood by the statements of its 
correspondent who was well-informed ’’ (or words to that 
effect), but when at a meeting of the city magistrates a 
challenge was issued to the journal to prove even one of the 
allegations of its informant as having a foundation in facet, 
then the tune was entirely different, With an offer of pay- 
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ment of £100 to any charity in case one item of the paper’s 
sensational. article was proved true coming from the libelled 
city, the organ of brazen charges swallowed its own words 
without a flaring head-line to announce the fact. After all, 
its ‘‘ Special Correspondent ’”’ was in the wrong—it had to 
make the damning confession that its wonderful and lynx- 


eyed gatherer of sensations had mistaken a little jubilation 


of a handful of scheolboys over the winning of a Schools 
Cup for a gathering intent on violent law-breaking and other 
terrible crimes, and the harmless badges bearing the colours 
of the competing teams for the insignia of a fearful, secret 
organisation! Yet, there were not a few people who thought 
that it was useless trying to contradict anything that par- 
ticular paper said about Ireland! 

Were we not so careless and unthinking, there would be 
a good deal less heard of our tolerance for our traducers and 
malign depicters. It is all very well to be tolerant in so far 
as not interfering with the right of anyone else to differ from 
one’s own views or opinions, but when an individual sets 
out to paint things in such a way as to create a false im- 


pression, then the province of that complaisant one vanishes. 


Once things one knows to be wrong are given forth to the 
world—let them deal with Ireland in general or particular, 
religion, morals, dialect, customs or anything else—it be- 
comes no less than the duty of the hour to write ‘ Lie’”’ 
across them, and to show proof for the correction. Silent 
acceptance of either serious or trifling mis-statements of 
known vital facts is neither tolerance nor anything that can 
be compared thereto. It is a downright crime, made graver 
ten times over if the only excuse for it is apathetic laziness. 
Tuomas KELLY. 


A Gateway Motto. 
(For St. Paul’s Retreat, Dublin.) 


I; 

The saints who give their names 
Yo other orders— 

Each one his rest now claims 
On Heaven’s Borders, 

From whence his shadow falls 
And, oft-times, graces 

With peace, his cloister-walls, 
His liegemen’s faces. 


igh 
But still one Furnace glows, 
One Strife slacks never !. 
One Heart, in Heaven, Love’s woes 
Through joy, feels ever! 
Guess then our changeless fate, 
Life’s sad glad fashion, 
In this House, dedicate 
‘To Christ, His Passion, 
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Sfie Holy Hood. 


By An IrisH Docror. 


TRE Holy Hood is the Sudarium mentioned by St. John, 


in his account of the Resurrection of Our Saviour. 
It is preserved in the Cathedral of Cahors, in the department 
of Lot, in the south-west of France. 

It served to press the great winding-sheet, the Sindon, 
closely to the head, and being. tightly fastened under the chin 
maintained the elevation of the lower jaw after death. 

Several pieces of linen were used in’ the preparation of Our 
Lord’s body for the tomb. 

In the Gospel of St. John he describes how he hastened to 
the sepulchre with St. Peter, having heard the joyful tidings 
of the Resurrection from Mary Magdalen. ‘‘ Simon Peter 
coming after him entered the sepulchre and saw the wind- 
ing-sheets on the ground, and the Sudarium, which had been 
placed on His head, separated from the winding-sheets, folded 
up, and placed apart.’’ 

The Sindon is about four metres in length and a metre and 
forty centimetres in breadth; it was in direct contact with 
the body, and bears images of the anterior and posterior sur- 
faces; it is now in the cathedral of Turin. 

Of the other pieces of linen three are still preserved. 

One, about a foot square, is shown in the church of St. 
John Lateran at Rome; it was probably placed across the 
open space in front of the Holy Hood. 

Another, long and narrow, is in the church of Cadouin not 
far from Bordeaux; competent writers consider that it was 
wrapped round the pieces preserved at Cahors and Rome. 

Another is at Carcassone in the south of France, and has 
somewhat the form of a cape; it was external to the Sudarium 
and descended over the shoulders. 

The Sudarium, the Sindon and the other pieces of linen 
were appropriated by the Apostles and Mary Magdalen after 
the Resurrection. Undoubtedly they were carried to some 
safe place, probably to the house of Joseph of Arimathea, and 


we may naturally infer that every possible care was taken to . 


transmit them to posterity. In fact, it is related 
that Nicodemus, a secret follower of Christ, having received 
the precious treasures from Joseph in order that they might 
be still more secure, kept them concealed for a long time in 
his house, and that at length it having become known that he 
was a disciple of the Risen Saviour, and as such sought-after 
in order to be put to death, he took refuge in a country villa 
some miles distant from Jerusalem, belonging to an uncle 


called Gamaliel, bringing with him the linen used at the 
burial of Jesus. 


THE HOLY HOOD. ih 


Some few years afterwards both Nicodemus and Gamaliel 
suffered martyrdom, and the Christians took special pre- 
cautions to obtain the relics treasured by the two martyrs and 
consigned them to St. John, who in turn sent them to St. 
Simeon, the second Bishop of Jerusalem. Wits 

When the Romans beseiged the Holy City the Christians 
took refuge in the outlying districts, bringing with them the 
relics of the Passion. During the reign of Constantine the 
Great, when the danger of profanation was removed, these 
sacred relics were brought forth again into light and became 
at once the objects of tenderest care and veneration. 

In the ninth century Charlemagne was in possession of the 
Sudarium, and he presented it to the church of Cahors a few 
years before his death in 814, as we find from the breviary of 
Cahors, approved by the Holy See. 

In 1119 Pope Calixtus II. consecrated the altar of the 
Sudarium, and also the high altar of the present cathedral. 

In the fourteenth century an inquiry was instituted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities concerning the sacred relic and its 
authenticity was recognised. 

In 1580 the Huguenots attacked the town, and after three 


: days’ desperate fighting pillaged it and profaned the cathe- 


dral. A soldier carried off the silver case containing the Holy 
Hood, but considering the contents of no value threw it into 
the street, where it was picked up by an old woman, who gave 
it to Jerome Didine, one of the principal residents. He es- 
caped through the guards, swam the river Lot with the pre- 
cious treasure, and presented it to the chapter of Cahors, who 
had sought refuge twenty miles away. 

In 1792 it fell into the hands of the Revolutionaries, but the 
constitutional Bishop of Danglars, having learnt, that it was 
to be burnt, very adroitly stole it from them, and when peace 
was restored gave it back to the chapter of Cahors, in whose 
possession it has rested to the present day. 

The material of the Holy Hood is a very fine tissue of a 
yellowish white colour, formed of Egyptian flax, of the epoch 
of Cleopatra. It was probably snowy-white originally, but 
the change in colour can be attributed to the aromatics used 
in the embalming. 

It is composed of eight very thin tissues sewn together in 
such a way as to seemingly form but one. On the left lower 
border is a little button, to which was attached a little loop 
sewn into the right lower border. The loop disappeared dur- 
ing the Revolution. This arrangement served to keep the 
chin elevated after death, and was in common use among the 
Jews in the preparation of their dead for sepulture. 

In examining numerous recent photographs of the relic I 
recognised that the blood from the thorn wounds had passed 
through the Sindon, which was in immediate contact with the 
Sacred Head, and had stained the Sudarium in several 
places, Most of these stains are internal, and some are so 
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minute that I was obliged to seek them with a microscope, 
but the tissue is so soft and spongy that some appear extern- 
ally. I counted eight on the right side and five on the left. 

‘On the middle of the left side is a well-marked stain cor- 
responding to the lower part of the cheek. Evidently this 
was not produced by a thorn wound, but may have been 
caused during the flagellation by a morsel of bone or iron 
attached to the scourges. 

A very great number of miracles have been wrought by 
the Holy Hood. A register was kept for their notification, 
but they eventually became so numerous that the practice of 
recording them was discontinued. Many will consider as 
miraculous its preservation for nearly two thousand years 
through so many dangers and vicissitudes of fortune. 

What a tragic series of mental images is evoked by the 
contemplation of this blood-stained hood! The traitor’s 
kiss in the torch-lit garden, the friend’s denial by the glowing 
brazier, the travesty of justice in the governor’s court, the 
scourges tearing the virginal flesh, the bloody crowning of 
the kingly head, the sorrowful way to Golgotha, the agonis- 
ing victim on the gibbet, and, last of all, the white-robed 
figure stiff and stark in the sepulchre hewn in the rock. 


© Prannigan’s Hetter Hath. 
By C. P. Ivers-RIGNEY. 


{ was the quarter past seven exactly. Brannigan awoke 
with a start from a fitful, restless slumber, and com- 
menced dressing himself hurriedly. He was looking forward 
with almost feverish anxiety to the delivery of the morning 
mail which would be due in fifteen minutes. : 

Alternately he attended to his toilet and went over to the 
window to look expectantly for the post-man’s coming. 

Brannigan was employed as clerk in the big progressive 
establishment of Turner and Co., in which a vacancy for 
departmental manager had lately occurred. The position, 
carrying a very substantial salary, had hitherto always been 
filled, advantageously to all concerned, by one of the senior 
clerks. 

Brannigan’s expectations were just, his hopes high, and 
ambition keen. 

The appointment had been made the preceding day, and 
the announcement to the elected would come through that 
morning’s post. 

Presently the post-man came along the street, stopping 
here and there to rid himself of messages of joy and grief. 
He passed by; stopped irresolutely; glanced quickly at the 
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addresses on a bundle of letters; returned, and opening the 
gate came up the neatly-tiled walk leading to the door. | 

Brannigan felt relieved by the welcome rat-tat, and his 
wife’s footsteps in answer. He could hear her come along 
the hall, up the stairs, tap lightly with a pleasant, * Letter 
for you, Jack, dear,’’ as she pushed the very unpretentious- 
looking missive under the door. 

He had not told her of the vacancy as he had intended 
giving a pleasant surprise. 

His hopes fell when he saw the envelope bore a ha’p’ny 
stamp; bitter disappointment took possession of him, as he 
drew out a circular and read the offer of a tempting loan 
bank. 

When somewhat recovered, he finished dressing and went 
downstairs to a neat little dining-room. Awaiting breakfast 
preparatory to going to business, he stood near the window 
and looked out meditatively on his narrow, suburban plot. 
Being in exceptionally bad humour, he was blind to his joys 
and exaggerated his sorrows. No doubt, he reasoned, he 
was one of the most unfortunate of men. 

In the midst of this cogitation a fellow-clerk, Jim Palmer, 
passed by, and looking up gave a careless, indifferent nod, 
to which Brannigan scarcely replied, for of late his feeling 
for Palmer was a strong dislike born of contempt and 
jealousy. Both of them had been attending the one school ; 
had been looking after the one girl; were now for some years 
employed in the one office. Brannigan had always proved 
himseif the better; but Palmer seemed to have a ready knack 
of ingratiating himself with his employers, and this was 
now feared by Brannigan. 

The unexpected appearance of his rival brought disturbing 
thoughts. 

Was Palmer the successful candidate ? 

To Brannigan, the evidence now tending to this result 
was no longer missing; otherwise, what had brought Palmer 
out at such an hour but to send a telegram on the strength 
of his victory? And why had so cool a nod replaced the 
always over-affable greeting? Undoubtedly Palmer was 
manager. 

This added materially to the bitterness of defeat, for 
believing in his own superiority he could not reconcile the 
appointment of this rival with his ideas of justice. 

The current of such disturbing thoughts was changed by 
the entry of Mrs. Brannigan, who seemed troubled, in want 
of sleep, and not so tidily dressed as he wished her to be. 

‘‘In.a great hurry, Jack, dear. I must leave you to look 
after yourself this morning,’’ she remarked, attempting to 
be cheerful. ‘‘ I hope the tea and eggs are all right.’’. 

-They were not. The tea seemed very bitter; the eggs 
overdone. The door of the dining-room opened of its own 
accord, and the erying of his children came to him from the 
kkitehen, 
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All these added to the deep resentment he already felt, 
and for the time he forgot that badly-made tea, hard-boiled 
eggs, and crying children were very unusual under his wife’s 
management. 

It was strange, whispered the evil voice, that he should 
be thus situated and Palmer so happy. Their salaries were 
about equal, but the fact remained that while the Palmers 
lived in luxury, they, themselves, had to economise to make 
ends meet. 

The thought of his wife being completely to blame was 
for the first time forcing itself on him. He did not remember 
saying a harsh word to her during the ten years of their 
married life, but now plainly it was time to begin. 

He got up from his unfinished breakfast, took his hat, 
and without waiting to give the usual morning kiss went out 
banging the door loudly, as a significant mark of displeasure. 

At the gateway he paused and grew repentant, as he 
thought of her lovable, self-sacrificing ways. For him she 
had made his work easy; his house a charming home; his 
life all sunshine. So far he was fortunate enough to realise 
all this, but now the sordid voice of baffled ambition would 
not be easily silenced, and the mental struggle went on. 

He was on the point of turning: back when he saw Palmer 
approaching. Not wishing to meet him he hastily crossed 
to the opposite side of the street and set off at a brisk pace 
for business. 

His attention was directed to a big furniture van standing 
outside Palmer’s door, and a magnificent piano being moved 
into the house. Fortunately neither Palmer nor his wife 
were within speaking distance, and he was able to hurry by 
without delay. 

The sight of the grand piano added to his feelings of 
envy for he was a musician, had longed in vain for such an 
instrument. He had often hinted to his wife on the 
advisability of getting one; always came the same answer— 
““ Necessities first, luxuries next.’ 

Yet, here were the Palmers with a house much dearer than 
his; beautiful furniture; always fashionably dressed; moving 
in a social set which failed to recognise him. All this on 
a salary no greater than his. Undoubtedly the fault was 
his wife’s. Mrs. Palmer had a dashing way with her, and 
could do things which his quiet little wife could not. Likely 
enough too ’twas her influence got the managership for 
Palmer. 

His mental state becoming less confused, he rebuked him- 
self for this unworthy thought which compared his sweet, 
winsome, self-sacrificing wife with her lovable, cheery ways 
to the boastful Mrs. Palmer so fond of imitating those far 
above her in social station. Many a time he had con- 
gratulated himself on the grand good fortune which had 
given him so charming a life partner; often he had reason 
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to experience that happiness found by his couse aan ihe 
great Burke, of every care vanishing immediately he os ee 
his own home. Their ten years of married life were like te 
ourtship. ‘ 
se <i dean ee to become reconciled to the a ae 
managership which by this time, he had us sae ia: 
was filled, when he was accosted by a traveller of a fi sf i 
‘Hello, Brannigan, old fellow, how are you } p 

herself and the youngsters are all right? Z 

‘* Well enough, thanks! How are you?’ ; 

**Oh, as usual! I never heard till this minute ie oC 
your children being knocked up, and I’m glad to find 1 

s ” 
By Nene of mine were sick, thank God, so you must have 
isinformed.” \ 
ae nbouaht Dr. O’Sullivan said he was just called : ane 
of yours. However, it doesn’t matter when ’tisn’t. By she 
way, is that managership filled yet ? 

‘‘T think so.” Me 

‘“You don’t mean to say Palmer got it? 

oe : has.’’ 

rf nba I was hoping you’d beat him, though of 
course I knew neither he nor his wife were leaving the grass 
grow under their feet in working for it. Mrs. Palmer is an 
extraordinary. woman, but between ourselves, she’s not 
exactly the class I’d care to form partnership with. ha oe 
it puzzles me to know how they are able to make suc a Hi ; 
and their income is not. equal to my own, and I’m nowhere 
when they’re about. Well, I’m sorry, old man, that i 
didn’t get it, and I think Turner did his best for FOU, or 
I have it on authority that there you’re first. It must have 
taken a lot of influence to over-rule him. By the way, ac 
may not care to work now under Palmer and I may be a 3 
to secure you a job in our place; of course ’twon’t be so ere 
as the managership, but ’twill be as good as what you aie 
Think it over and let me sna i Sanaa aig bac 
again day after to-morrow. urrying to train now. 
Piannipan continued his walk to the office. A Fant of 
inquiring voices greeted him as he entered. He had not as 
to tell them, and they were evidently greatly disappointed, 

favourite. ! 
thats too bad, Bran,’’ said one. ‘‘I was sure you'd 
get it.”’ 

** Sure we all were,’’ added another. ‘ 

‘“‘ There’s something strange about it,’’ remarked a as 
“Turner always rewards on merits alone, and why didn’t he 
do so in this case. I don’t believe the appointment is made 

” 
A You're wrong, the appointment was made on yesterday. 
I have it on the best authority. The new manager was 
to get the announcement this morning.”’ 
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‘Sure Bran. here is the best i i 
; entitled to it. W : 
didn’t he get it ?”’ Appt hid 

‘There is such a thing as i i 
Ny ! g as influence, you know,’’ inter- 

jected one suggestively, ‘and it has now beaten merit.” 

, Influence never counts with old Turner.” 

4 He is not the Company, though.” 

i Maybe you think Palmer has it ?” 

I’m sure of it.’”’ 

‘* How are you ?”’ 

‘* Easy enough to fi i ! ; it di 

yu, gure it out! Bran’s merit didn’t w 
so a phe influence did. See!” ae 

‘’ As a matter of fact, you’re all wrong,” sai 

you're g,’’ said a clerk who 
veg but paren in. Neither Bran’s merit nor Palmer’s 
influence got it. A woman is the winner 1 
Ad geod gt , and faith she won 

x You don’t mean to say a woman is made manager ?”’ 

f A woman secured the job all right.”’ 

Nonsense ! Old Turner and Co. never employed a 
woman. They say the boss was crossed in love or some 
such thing. A woman never was appointed.”’ 

fs She wasn’t appointed, but she made the appointment.” 
a ee, a 1H mean, Loren ?’” queried several turning 
-  Lalk out straight, man, and let < 7 
you’re driving at.” ik Seat ca 
“Mrs. Palmer got the j 
‘ That’s just et lat Pie tiaa i * said. W 
classed it under Palmer’s influence.”’ Sy Oe Nia 
i I’m sure she got it. I always said she’d do it, for she’s 
le cute,’ clever woman, mixing in high society, and so 
getting influence to work for her. I can tell you, boys 
ones spent in that way is well spent. When I marry l'll 
take jolly good care to get one with a bit of dash, so i 
i) rc anyone tell you Palmer had it?” 
snow it. Sure ’twas either Branniga 
: i n or ; 
‘tisn’t Bran, so it must be Palmer.”’ . ne 
Q As Palmer all right,’? corroborated another, ‘‘ other- 
mee 1e’d be in now. He won’t sit in this office again.”’ 
‘ bird Palmer came in more silent than they had ever 
nies him. With scarcely a nod to his fellow-workers he 
apes ; pe we private office of Turner, the senior partner 
at decides it,’’ n 
boing 3 odded several, as they settled down 
A quarter of an hou : 
é r later Palmer came out, pa 
g sse 
pueuen the office without speaking, and went home ae 3 

Tannigan was s i 
Aeon g ummoned to the presence of the senior 

nd bidding him be seated, commenced: 

‘ m very glad that the Company on my recom-’ 
oi oe have appointed you manager, Mr. Brannigan. 
Rags ; d that the voting was almost equally in favour of 

- Palmer, but fortunately I was allowed a casting vete.’’ 
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Brannigan mumbled his thanks. 

‘“ You owe promotion to your own work, and also to the 
work of your excellent wife of whose goodness I have heard 
much. I have always advocated employés keeping free of 
debt. Your salary was not greater than Palmer’s, and 
while you are independent he and his wife are everywhere 
deeply in debt. Therg is scarcely a shop or a loan bank in 
this city from which she has not taken something. The 
bailiffs are with them to-day. I’ve given permission to him 
to absent himself to try to get his affairs in order before 
coming back. We pay our employés as well as business 
will permit, and we expect them, and I think not unreason- 
ably to acknowledge they have a duty to perform towards 
the upkeep of our prestige. Certainly coming in’ contact 
with bailiffs is not the best means of doing this. You also 
can take a day off to break the good news to your wife, and 
be ready to start in your new sphere to-morrow. Owing to an 
error the letter I had written was not posted to you. I con- 
gratulate you heartily.” ‘ 

Brannigan left the office a happy man. 

A burst of sincere good. wishes awaited him. 

All was clear to him now. 

Palmer’s grandeur came from borrowed plumes. 

Thoughts of his wife were uppermost. How his harsh 
judgment had wronged her? He would just rush straight 
home and ask her forgiveness. 

The bailiffs were removing furniture from Palmer’s house 
as he went by. The grand piano had been removed that 
morning. 

As he approached his home he met Dr. O'Sullivan coming 
out. 

‘Hello Brannigan! Didn’t expect to meet you so early.” 

‘““ Good-day, Doctor. Not often you come to see us.” 

“Not till to-day! The little fellow is all right now though. 
You may thank your wife, for she has saved him a 

** What do you mean, Doctor ?”’ 

The doctor told him of thei illness of a little son and the 
magnificent devotion of a mother. 

“Your wife will be able to rest now when she has heard 
the good news from Sir James himself.’’ 

‘Sir James Murray,”? gasped Brannigan, as he thought 
of the big fee charged beforehand by the famous specialist. 

‘““Yes! He has just gone.”’ 

In a bound Brannigan was at the hall-door. 

The next minute his wife was in his arms. 

‘“‘ Nelly, darling,’ he was saying, “ will you ever forgive 
me? I was a brute this morning. Think of your devotion! 
How can I ever repay you? Nelly, dear, with God’s help, 
I’ll live to show what I think of you.”’ 

“Tack, dear,’? she answered lovingly, ‘‘ you know how 
good you’ve been. Begging with you would be happiness.” 
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“Sie Opened Door.” 


By Mrs. Rp. BANCRoFT-HUGHES. 


N the early days of spring, while the chilly wind reminds us 
a that winter is hardly past, though the brightness of the 
arch sunshine brings hope to the heart, with its welcome 
promise of lengthening days and warmer seasons, what sight 
aa ht us a keener thrill of pleasure than that of the first 
“Tumble little blossom as it is, with ti 
1 t I L : 1 tips, perhaps, hardl 
yet tinged with faint crimson, the homely fie Bens to aie 
upon us like a friend, whilst its golden eye, ever upturned 
towards Heaven, forms a fitting type of a fresh young soul 
gazing with simplicity and a pure intention towards God, 
pi though its home may be among the scant, poor grass 
sti auce by the frosts of winter, or even in one of the 
viel , brown furrows dug by the plough in a bleak upland 
where some snow yet lingers unthawed. The red roses of June 
are more brilliant to behold, and their fragrance is a more 
oer attractive power; but we all feel, and are ready to 
hoe 7 yl apap affection for the little smiling-faced 
at appeals to us in a more touchin i 
ie hd beautiful sister. Be ane 
is thought occurs to-day to the reader of i 
s i L a manuscript 
ee of a Trappist novice (by name Brother Touehien 
ichard, who has comparatively lately finished his course) 
“FR sag it does, with a sense of striking contrast to the 
oodstained pages of deeds of heroism, of agony and death 
on the battlefields of fair France, with which our hearts are 
Paid every day, whilst the modest life of a heavenl 
A oie ae ee As in the same lovely country, brings 
r . . VG . $ . 
page ia eath of purity and simplicity akin to, the little 
And the Order of La Tra 
ppe may not unfitly be li 
a ploughed, field, inasmuch as the rough aueteend et 
rs aie life “et by the ae soldiers of the Cross in their 
workshops, as well as during the very long h 
ve ime uy sy ey ae according to their rae one. 
ook at it on the outside only, to be, indeed, a 
perpetual plodding along with the pl « f aifersis. 
drawing long furrows into h te, eb 
pind we ce uman nature: But the initiated 
look | ‘ g their eyes over the field 
white already to harvest ’’—a ha ne i 
— tvest of gol ITeECI 
ae for the Celestial Fy siencedan bei cas 
Early in the present century the ‘‘ white life” of i 
casa ie ga ‘side be i rane! as he was beloved be 
, where he had spent the greatest part of his ei 
years, he hesitated not to break the cheri ee ii 
Sia as on orn ine he cherished ties which were 
: y his kith and kin, but b 
ope his mother and sister to join with him Whe o 
e sacrifice which he felt God demanded of him; and tie. 
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ing at the gate of the Monastery of Melleray, he begged for 
admission. 

Joachim had already been a student at the Seminary at 
Sable, where he was remarked for his industry in the studies, 
his regularity of life, his piety and recollection in his religious 
duties. A favourite alike with professors and students, it is 
to the pen of one of the former that we are indebted for the 
sketch left to us of his life and death, supplemented, indeed, 
by the affectionate personal recollections of the Rev. Superior 
of the Monastery, who was Joachim’s novice-master. 

There is a saying on record of His Holiness the late Pope 
Pius [X., when asked to proceed in the canonization of St. 
John Berchmanns, S.J., he is said to have replied ‘‘ I might as 
well canonize every good student.”” 

In the present instance, where there is no question of exalt- 
ing the virtues of Brother Joachim unduly, there remains cer- 
tainly the fact that he might well be considered a pattern 
novice, and, indeed, he was called the “‘ flower of the noviti- 
ate,’’ and this even at such a monastery as Melleray, where 
each one aimed at and tended towards perfection ! 

During the first year of his novitiate, Brother Joachim was 
called upon by the French Government to put in his time of 
military training. He proceeded, therefore, to exchange his 
cell for the barracks, his life of community duty for the guard- 
room and military drill. His experience of the religious life, 
though brief, had brought to him all the peace and joy which 
are ever found in it by those who willingly respond to the 
true call of God, and he had embraced ali the ‘‘ hard and 
rough ways’ of which St. Benedict writes in his Rule, to- 
gether with the additional mortifications of the Reform of 
M. PAbbé de Rancé. By these constitutions the Trappist 1s 
bound to perpetual abstinence from flesh, to constant labour 
in the company of his brethren, to rigorous silence and to 
rising at two o'clock at night for the Divine Office. 

The peaceful cheerfulness of Brother Joachim, his prayerful 
recollectedness, and the joy that beamed from his quiet fea- 
tures bespoke the truth—he was indeed settled and happy in 
his Vocation. His good master: of novices speaks thus of him 
at the present day : ‘‘ His was a soul without a fold—all was 
simplicity, openness and candour ; such a childlike soul I have 
never met before or since.” 

When the barrack life came to an end, however, it was 
found that the good novice’s health, never very strong, had 
become undermined. He was recommended change of air to 
his own home for a time in the hope that this might strengthen 
him. Here he was dispensed from the fasts and austerities of 
the Order, and it was hoped that the nourishing food and 
fresh, outdoor air might restore him to health. One who saw 
him at this time writes thus of him : “ We might have to break 
with the fasts and hardships of La Trappe, but he never 
allowed himself any dispensation in the accomplishment of 
his religious exercises. He fulfilled them all, with the most 
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edifying regularity and fervour; and, indeed, his modest ex- 
pression of countenance, with eyes always cast down, was an 
eloquent and faithful sign of the angelic piety and recollection 
of his soul. Among all the distractions of this return to his 
home, he kept undisturbed and peaceful within his inmost 
heart the quiet and calm of the cloister. All who saw him in 
prayer,. with hands clasped, and forehead slightly bent for- 
ward, were touched and impressed with a sense of the Presence 
of God.’ 

The French Government had not yet found it a ‘ con- 
scientious necessity ’’ to expel all religious from the bosom of 
the ‘‘eldest Daughter of the Church,’’ and, after a time, 
Brother Joachim, to his great joy, was allowed to return to the 
novitiate at Melleray, true ‘‘ Porta Coeli,’’? as the Carthusians 
have written above their cloister door at Parkminster. 

But strength did not come back to Joachim’s frail body, 
although his energetic nature struggled long and bravely 
before admitting itself vanquished. As his physical weakness 
increased and he was by degrees obliged to drag himself 
rather than to walk, the strength of his soul seemed to grow 
and flourish with redoubled vigour. ‘To the last month of his 
life his happy fervour was so great that he observed all the 
fasts of the Rule, continued to rise at 2 a.m. to be present at 
Matins, and went to the field labour with the others. Nothing 
could weary his excessive fervour, for his will was of that 
metal that sickness cannot change and which belongs to souls 
specially chosen by God. 

Thus passed the following year, with continued disappoint- 
ment to those who wished to see so holy a life prolonged for 
the edification of all around him. Gradually, serious symp- 
toms appeared, and it became clear to all but himself that 
Brother Joachim could not live long. By the kind thought of 
his Father-Master, a wheelchair was provided, in which the 
fragile boy could convey himself to the church without help 
from anyone else. 

His mother, hearing of his increasing weakness, was allowed 
to come to see him. In the parlour, which was beyond the 
enclosure, she waited, with her daughter and some other 
friends, until Brother Joachim, now unable to move himself, 
was brought in his armchair, a smile of sweet joy on his 
pale face at the pleasure of meeting her again. But, whether 
the excitement was too much for him, or the exertion of mov- 
ing was too great, a sudden access of hvemorrhage came on, 
and the doctor, happening to come in, declared that he must 
not attempt any movement, under fear of immediate death. 

Strange as it seemed for a Trappist to die thus, beyond his 
cloiser and yet in the monastery—at once surrounded by 
his nearest and dearest on earth and by his religious brethren 
who loved him most tenderly—such was the unprecedented 
lot, by the holy will of God, for Brother Joachim Richard. 

At first, he could not believe that death was inevitable, but, 
with the peculiar hopefulness of consumption, he plaintively 
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called on our Lady, saying, ‘‘ Oh! Holy Virgin apa ere 
save me—you can cure me, as you have oe se e's 
others!’ His mother, seated beside him, presse ie ‘ a 
understanding it was his love for herself that would not g 
Daas the hours passed, and great pain Lady ee ee ss 
the most complete resignation came from his ae Mas 
Father-Master, holding his head to relieve the . fara 18 
pain, heard him cry: ‘‘Oh! my God! I am detache 
is life! take me!’ ; 
“pea long days and nights the trying scene of ogni 
lasted. The strength of, youth was slow to ebb away, i 
none of those who saw the ee ae aan 
i of her dear son into the Hands o : 
Dang of that great offering made on Calvary by the most 
other of Sorrows ! , 
ci members of the novitiate came, one by hein pe 
farewell to their beloved Brother, who greeted rear Ht 
own characteristically sweet smile, and, when possible 2 Be 
weakness, with a few kind words of faith and hope, ae she 
ever to be cherished in the memory of those to w ek yy 
were spoken. ‘The devoted Father-Master never left his a i 
child, to whom he himself administered the Last Sacramen : 
the little parlour being transformed into a very sanctuary 
eae last moments drew near, the holy youth xaiscd his 
eyelids, fixing his glance with a sudden lifelike look pia i 
persori or place invisible to all beside, and cried out Joy yok 
“ T see a Door—opening !’’ ne Sas his Fast words : ! 
firgin! hold out your hand to me: 
ney nea te hour of the Community Mass, and at the saci: 
of the Elevation of the Sacred Host, the Door, indeed, opene ‘ 
for Brother Joachim, and the happy novice passed a as - 
firmly believed, to the eternal nuptials of the ee amb, 
who is the Bridegroom and Reward of all pure souls. 


in the white habit and black scapular of the Order, 
ee he loved him laid him to rest. It was the fifteenth e 
February and snow still covered the monks’ burying ee ' 
~The custom of the Trappists is to be laid in the grave ui se 
coffin, and this use was observed for Brother Joachim be - | 
the Father Infirmarian going down first into the roughly ug 
tomb, and, receiving the oy ata) into his arms, arrange 
tly for the last sleep. Bi 
ingens Be him relate that he seemed still smiling, so 
sweet and joyful was the expression that played diet i 
features; and it is their most happy belief that our B ao 
Lady, who had opened the Door for him, holding out i 
Hand, in answer to his last prayer, drew the pure soul on e 
joyful novice into the everlasting gardens of Paradise, w ie 
the humble daisy finds its place—not far from the Rose 0 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 
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Sanctuary. 


Loud is the traffic on the street, 
The city roars. Her ears are dinned 
As she waits there, with flowers all sweet 
Pouring their fragrance down the wind. 
But few pause where the woman stands, 
A shawléd figure, hopeful, brave, 
While, impotent tho’ beauteous wands, 
From out the basket in her hands, 
Vainly the long-stemmed blossoms wave. 


To and fro at the crossing-place 
The city throng sweeps surge-like by: 
Unheeded the poor pleading face, 
Unheard the little painéd sigh. 
Lonely, lonely, she turns away, 
And then she smiles! And wearied feet 
Tread light toward the cathedral grey, 
And all the trials of the day 


Wane as God’s doors shut out the street. 
P. J. O’Connor-Durry. 
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G@ Literary Circfe for Voung RKekders of 
“ Sfie Cross.” 
Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of Blessed tel 4. i j 
PCE HG Shae y ae essed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 


IT. The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel or 


Our Lady of Sorrows, b ist i 
ly : , by practising the virtues i i 
and by living lives worthy of him who is to be pap st a posers inceide a 


III, They will at all tv itt i 
Pi bc tats TT] at all times observe the conditions under which the competition 


IV. They will endeavour t i 
she Guild of Blesoed pais eg bring as many new members as they can into 


H garter Siuiaite ze last, smiling to us from the hills, from the river 
pehohion hee) rom the bogs, from the hedgerows, from every 
Leg eee is : rave old land that has seen such glorious summers 
ood the shock and storm of so many long, pitiless wi is 
grand to be in Ireland these days, these sunny avatine wan 


When the gorse shines red on the distant hills 
All aflame in the sunset’s glow it 
And the wind, like the murmur OF far-off mills 
neROuy) the trees floats to and fro; zi 
When the birdeens droop their weary heads 
And away to their cloisters creep : 
And sink to rest in their leaf-lined beds 
Where the stars shall watch their sleep. 


E y wi i 
very day we should raise our hearts in thanksgiving to God for the 
aan Ppa ee of being children of a land made hol ‘by 
° the blood of martyrs and the dust of a thoisand 


and robbed and ruined Pacgreryeests ve a Tied ee a ey Telia 
gain, until it seemed as if there w: 
as 


O' g e€ ore only es Orel soldie: ; and that has 
nothing from shore to shore only as and a Ty 5 
hi f gn 
risen strong and hopeful and buoyant and brave after every blow, until to-day 
she stands among the little nations of the earth that are demandin their 
d fS4 

freedom—the oldest and the proudest of them all. Thank God that you 

1 are 
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children of that land. Pray constantly and fervently to Him in these trying 
times, and ask Him to lead her safely to the goal she has sought so long. 


Not a word at all from Drogheda this month. What is the meaning 
of it? Is General O'Neill planning some big 

My Post Bag. surprise? Silence on the Western front also. 
No communique from Commander Carlos. I 


am simply mystified. J wonder are new enterprises being hatched, 
and if we may expect some startling developments before the holiday 
season starts. The usual monthly greeting comes to me from Lilian Nally. 
There is no poem this time, and, many members will be disappointed, for they 
expressed the hope in their letters that we might have the joy of reading one 
every month. Mary Rennie and Nellie, her sister, devoted nearly all of their 
letters to Lilian’s poem published last month. Said the latter:—‘‘ Am I not 
in raptures that such an insignificant being as 1 should be united in membet- 
ship of the Guild with such a gifted singer!” Mary tells me ‘“* We had a 
beautiful procession round the monastery grounds on Sunday, in honour of 
the Blessed Sacrament. As it wended its way under the beautiful trees the 
faint tinkling of bells could be heard and the odour of the fragrant incense 
was wafted far and wide by the gentle breezes.’ Thanks to Mary for her 
lovely letter and for the prayer she prayed on that glorious afternoon. I am 
grateful to our honorary member, B. M. O’Neill, for a very pretty hand-painted 
catd which I received on the Feast of the Sacred Heart. It was designed and 
painted by herself, and contained this verse from her pen :— 


* As long as life’s sacred memories 

Shine through the golden years, 

May the sound of this simple greeting 
Be music to Francis’ ears ; 

May it fill his heart with gladness 
As reading it o’er and o’er 

He'll pause to thank dear Jesus 
For the saving Cross He bore.”’ 


There was another poem also not quite as good as Jast month’s and a warm 
tribute in prose to Lilian Nally’s ‘‘ Song of Praise.” -A grand long letter 
has come from Lizzie Malone, of Howth, who is so generous in her praise of 
-poor Francis that he actually finds himself blushing! Lizzie brings me tidings 
of the death of a young member of the Guild—Nora Lynch—after a long and 
painful illness. Our prayer will be that in return for her sufferings on earth 
God may give her joy and rest and peace in Heaven. From the Convent N. 
School, Mountrath, come three different batches of new members—Katie 
Murphy, Mary Ryan, Lillie Ryan, and Josie Dunne, recruited by Margaret M. 
Partridge; Annie Egan, Kathleen Kelly, Mary Breen, Mary Kirwan, and 
Lillie Egan, recruited by Eilis Ni Riain; Nancy Browner, Maggie Dowling, 
Josie Ryan, Nora Burke, and Julia Phelan, recruited by Eilis Ni Mhaidin. 
A hearty welcome to them and a successful ,career in the Guild! There are 
two new members from Ballina—Eveleen Kevany and Maura Cafferty, and a 
nice little letter from the same town, written by Chrissie McMahon, who is 
deeply interested in the Guild. I was glad to hear from all three, though 
they gave me no news of the Western Commander. From Castlerea comes 
Gerardine Mulrooney, who has long been a reader of ‘‘ The Cross,”’ and is 
now anxious to come under the shelter of the Guild. A thousand hearty 
welcomes to her! Monaghan sends Maggie McAleer, Craughwell sends 
Agnes Jennings, Carrickmacross sends Mollie McGeough, Portarlington is 
represented by Ethna Wright, who promises to bring along several companions 
next month; while we have also a new recruit from Dublin, in the person 
of Eileen Kelly, who is loud in her praise of ‘‘ The Cross.’”? I should like 
to quote at length from the delightful letter of Eilis Ni Riain, but my anxiety 
to leave space for the fine prize essay makes me economical. Last month the 
prize-winner’s work got crushed out at the last moment. I have received and 
have forwarded to the Editor an offering of ss. from ‘‘ A Lover of the Sacred 
Heart. Thanks to Edward Malone for his nice little letter. 


04 THE CROSS. 


(1) All newcomers will please write a personal note to Francis, apart 
from their competition papers, asking to be admitted 

Important. to membership of the Guild. (2) Always put your 
name and address on your competition paper, whether 


you send a letter or not. (3) Orders for copies of ‘‘ The Cross,” etc., should 


not be sent to Francis, but to the Manager. 


I believe the Blessed Gabriel Badges are on their way to Mount Argus, 
and will soon be distributed to the winners. The 


Badge Winners. following are entitled to a Badge each :—Eilis Ni. 


Riain, Convent School, Mountrath; Eilis Ni Mhaidin, 
do.; Margaret M. Partridge, do. 


The prize for the best paper describing “ A Summer Stroll’’ is awarded 

- to Eilis Ni Riain, 3 Glenville Terrace, Dundrum, 

The Awards. Co. Dublin, whose essay is published. She writes 

well, but her writing would have greater charm if 

it contained less adjectives. Very good work was done by Mary E. Flannery, 

Mary K. Heavey, Mary K. Mulkerrin, Delia V. Kearney, Mary Mulrooney, 

Winifred Tobin, Margaret M. Partridge, Mollie McGeough, May Allen, Eileen 
Kelly, Lizzie Malone, and Agnes Jennings. 


A big entry and splendid penmanship in the competition for the best copy 
_of the ‘‘ Hail Mary ” in Irish. I was delighted to 

Members Under 12. learn from the young competitors that they glory in 
their Irish lessons. The prize is awarded to Eithne 

Nic an Chirt (Ethna Wright), Presentation Convent, Portarlington, whose copy 
of the prayer could hardly be beaten. Grand work was done by Mary Davock, 
Monica Nic Fhinn, Nora Hanly, Nora McInerney, Agnes Davock, Nora 
Mulkerins, Nora Jennings, Aine Ni Mhaoldhomhnaigh, Eilis Ni Aodhagain, 
Chrissie McMahon, Maggie McAleer, Eveleen Kevany, and a competitor who 
signed no name. 


OUR NEXT COMPETITION. 
For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 

A handsome book prize will be awarded for the best letter on any subject. 
This is a nice easy competition in the warm weather, and if the letters are 
good I may be able to publish a number of them. 

Ii.—For Members under 12 years of age. 


A handsome book prize will be awarded for. the best little letter on any 
subject the writer cares to choose. 


I, 


Competitors will please remember the following rules :—All competition 
papers must be certified by some responsible person as being the unaided and 
original work of the competitors. They must have attached to them the 
coupon which will be found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all 
the members of a family), and must be written on one side only of the paper. 
They must be sent so as to reach the office not later than by the first post 
on July 14th. All letters to be addressed: Francis, c/o ‘“‘ The Cross,”’ St. 
Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin. : 

Drogheda’s big post bag arrived-—but too late. Francis will have a word 
to say to Drogheda next month. 


: 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


“A SUMMER STROLL.” 

The soft ethereal beauty of fairy Spring had given place to a more beguiling 
if somewhat voluptuous loveliness, golden Summer had gently glided in, 
as one exquisite evening I gaily sauntered forth for a peaceful stroll by 
slumbering vale and rippling sea, when the toil of the busy day had ceased 
and the pure sweet hush of silvery night stole o’er the sordid world of sin 
and strife. No earthly hand could paint, no human pen describe, the sublime, 
majestic scene that met my enraptured gaze. 
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The alluring ocean, vast, cruel, relentless, gleamed | away as far as the 
human eye could see; giant cliffs and huge crags glistening with foamy spray 
stood all around like towering sentinels keeping silent unwavering vigil o’er 
the hidden treasures of the wondrous deep. The lonely mountain path was 
gemmed with exquisite flowers ; from pure, sweet lanes and misty vales the 
gloricus fragrance of dewy hawthorn and drooping roses was wafted on the 
cool and balmy air. : 

The sky above was tinted magnificently, now gleaming a soft ethereal 
blue flecked with foamy crystal clouds, now a soft, shy amber merging into 
deepest gold; now a misty, purple grey shaded with brightest crimson, that 
slowly and tenderly faded into sweetest Tose—a sight surely to make the 
heart thrill with joy and gratitude to the Divine Master who prepared all 
this unsullied beauty for our benefit, Who for our unworthy sake trod the 
lone, thorn-strewn path of sorrow, forgotten and ignored. ihe 

From some tiny homestead there issued the merry sound of childish 
laughter blending harmoniously with the cheerful pat of dancing feet, as 
those who toiled long and wearily for their daily bread enjoyed an hour’s 
pleasant recreation, resolutely banishing all sullen dreams of care. 

The whispering breezes were soft and tender as they gently wooed the 
wearied flowers; the roar of the mighty ocean mingled with the sweeter music 
of some rippling rill; the sublime dusky hills gleamed all around, their tugged 
faces strewn with scented heather richly purple, snowy white tempting me 
to cull a delicate, fairy spray to keep shrined away in memory’s gem-starred 
casket as a precious souvenir of that glorious day. ; 

The birds’? songs rang out merry and sweet on the clear evening air, 
mingled with the sea-gulls’ plaintive wail, as they swiftly winged their 
flight to secret caves lying beyond the dark and gloomy cliffs. 

In a whispering wood sweet unsullied beauty also reigned supreme. The 
giant trees were becomingly clothed in peerless robes of emerald green; 
niyriads of tiny flowers swayed gracefully to and fro, rocked by the gentle 
breeze; the waving grass glistened with pearly dewdrops; a rippling stream 
flowed on untroubled and calm, its verdant banks strewn with exquisite 
clusters of glowing roses. A lark soared majestically on high while notes 


* and trills of liquid, unsurpassable charm broke forth from that tiny throat, 


as it carolled its good-night song to its gentle Maker. Uh 
The setting sun gleamed tenderly on the dusky mountains all around, 
especially on dear Croagh Patrick, keeping tender guard o’er the beauteous 
isle of his love. 
- Away in the bronze-shaded distance there shone the emerald shores of 
fair Clew Bay, and as I gazed there rose before me a magnificent picture of 
dauntless Grania Uaile, 


“Old Erin’s green mantle around her was flung, 
Adown her fair shoulders the rich tresses hung, 
Her eyes like the sun of the young morning shone, i 
Whilst her harp sent forth strains of the days that are gone. 


For forty long weary years this warrior queen waged unflinching war ’gainst 
the heartless foes who strove to wrest from her pure, eager grasp the 
ploodstained flowers of Faith and Freedom. : 
Unwaveringly she battled till one sad day the reaper ascended to earth 
and culled the fair, proud blossom that had so bravely endured the agony 
of adversity and woe, while a wail of sorrow and pain rose from the 
slumbering vales and brooding hills of queenly Connacht as she mourned 
her beloved dead. And though long years have passed away on the silver 
‘wings of Time, many a proud Western heart honours and reveres the glorious 
memory of this fair heroine who, though her Irish heart oft went nigh to 
breaking, still bravely, gloriously held aloft the bloodstained banner of her 
hapless land. nbn 
Again, set in a shadowy sapphire crown, there gleamed another tiny island. 
At the time when ruthless Cromwell strove with fire and sword to force our 
noble Ancestors to barter their glorious birthright for tainted gold, a certain 
convent was ruthlessly plundered, and its saintly inhabitants slaughtered in 


cold blood; all save two who, succeeding in escaping from the polluted touch 
of those degraded hands, fled with the strength that fear lends till they 
reached this lonely island. Three days later Cromwell and his brutal 
followers, searching this secluded spot, came upon two black-robed figures 
lying’cold and still, while 


‘*the light that was never on sea or land,” 


gleamed on the pure, fair faces. For one instant they gloated with un- 
concealed delight o’er their awful handiwork; but as a shaft of golden 
sunlight shone tenderly on the simple crosses closely clasped in the marble 
hands, the fear of the living God entered their vile, sordid hearts and, 
turning, they fled in guilty terror, as they realised that the ground whereon 
they trod was holy. Ever since that day, winter and summer, sunshine and 
snow, everything that grows on that tiny isle blooms green, and the simple 
story is told round many a glowing hearth when the day is done of those 
noble two who gave their precious tives to gain the martyr’s gem-starred 
crown. 

While I had thus been musing o’er the sad yet glorious past, a silver 
mist had gently stole o’er purple bog and heath, and the exquisite scene 
was veiled_in its shimmering meshes as I turned homewards. The gleaming 
moon sailed gracefully o’er the bright expanse of tinted sky. The scented 
air seemed heavy with the sound of the throbbing waves as they dashed with 
an awful boom and roar against the time-worn rocks, From an adjacent 
meadow a merry song rang out, strangely sweet, as some stalwart son of 
the soil trudged gaily homeward after a day’s hard work in the fields. 

As I wended my way along the white and rocky road, sweet in my ears 
scunded the warm greeting ‘‘ God save you kindly ’”’ (rendered in our own 
beloved tongue), all the lovelier, perhaps, because it is so seldom heard 
midst the noise and ceaseless din of city life. 

At long last my pleasant stroll was over, but even then I lingered, wistfully 
gazing at the exquisite scene, the wondrous beauty of my beloved Mayo, as 
if to carry into the years to be the golden memory of that glorious ramble, 
for :— } 

‘““ When all other flowers have, faded and died, 

When, lost and forgotten, they sleep in the tomb, 

When breezes a requiem o’er them have sighed, 
There is one ever young—ever rich in perfume : 

’Tis the rose of remembrance—the fairest of all 
That the Master has placed in the gardens of men— 

When the cold shades of sorrow unpityingly fall, 
Its beauty and fragrance are known to us then.” 

‘ EILIS NI RIAIN. 


In Thenksagiving, te. | | 


Five shillings have been received from A. Carter, two shillings and sixpence 
towards the cause of Gemma Galgani, for favours received. 

J. L. has forwarded two shillings and sixpence for the same cause. 

Per Fr. Ephrem, C.P., Enniskillen, three shillings and sixpence has been 
received towards the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel. 

M. R. (Bolton) sends one shilling and sixpefice to aid the cause of Gemma 
Galgani. 

The above donations, for which we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 

Contributiéns towards the expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani, and favours received through their intercession, will be 
gladly acknowledged in these pages. 

TO OUR PROMOTERS.—In answer to inquiries made from time to time, 
we think it well to let supporters of this magazine know that all our supporters 
and promoters participate in the benefit of four hundred and thirty-four Masses, 
specially offered every year for benefactors by the Fathers of this Province, as 
well as in the prayers, penances and good works performed daily by ali the 
members of the Congregation of the Passion. 


